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*HEUE UMCLE* 



“Business as usual” is a discarded slogan. 
This country has but one business today 
and it is an unusual business, that of war. 
While slowly, all too slowly, the American 
people have been coming to 
Be a Soldier a realization of the serious¬ 
ness of affairs, it is refresh¬ 
ing to note that recent weeks have witnessed 
a remarkable change. A deeper patriotism 
and love of country are everywhere appar¬ 
ent from many manifestations of an appre¬ 
ciation of the situation. Labor and capital 
are evincing a disposition to depart from 
selfish considerations and are eagerly giving 
the work of their hands and brains to meet 
their country’s great need. Thrift Stamp 
sales have shown an impetus, and response 
in subscriptions to the Third Liberty Loan 
has been enthusiastic. 

But it is to be borne in mind that national 
effort is but the aggregate of individual 
effort. It is to be remembered that demands 
are so great and the difficulties to be over¬ 
come are so tremendous that success can 
only be attained by the effort of every man, 
woman, and child. 

The first shot fired by a German outpost 
across the Belgian border has found an 
echo in every home of the land. The 
sweater fashioned, the food abstained from, 
the contributions made by every humble 
household give comfort and strength to the 
distant soldier in the trenches. 

While it is creditable to work even at 
one’s convenience, or to save from one’s 


plenty, still the work and saving that will 
win the war must come through personal 
sacrifice. 

We at home can not shoulder guns, but 
we are just as truly soldiers when we con¬ 
tribute our dollars. It is well not to min¬ 
imize the exigencies of the present critical 
situation. If not spurred to make your 
contributions to your government by loy¬ 
alty alone, you may well do it in the 
thought of self preservation. A voluntary 
purchase of a Liberty bond may be less in 
amount and may be collected under less 
disagreeable circumstances than an invol¬ 
untary subscription to a German indemnity 
bond. 


<dc.. 



Wherever there is a group of men or 
women, however small, whose efforts are 
joined for a common object, there is gen¬ 
erally some one with a power of final 
decision and who in turn may 
Manager and reS p 0ns ibi e to others. If 
Emp oyee were otherwise, in any 

business, chaos and confusion would follow 
with inevitable loss in results. 

Our operations must be conducted 
through such representatives and they are 
generally designated as managers. 

The position is an important one. Our 
reputation with the public is determined in 
great measure by the character, conduct, 
and abilities of our manager. He is the 
recognized head of a substantial business, 
one of great and constant service to a large 
portion of his community. His difficulties 
are increased by the fact that his plant is 
delicate and complicated; that troubles are 
caused by the derelictions of his patrons 
over whom he has no control; that he has 
to satisfy the immediate demands of those 
who can not know details; in short, his 
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path is beset by unusual mechanical and 
material conditions, in addition to the pecu¬ 
liarities and frailties of human nature. 

As the artisan delivers his finished prod¬ 
uct after the use of tools controlled by his 
skill and industry, so the manager produces 
results through the efforts of those under 
him, directed by his judgment and intelli¬ 
gence. In the conduct of subordinates, the 
manager will find the most potent factors 
of satisfaction or the reverse. They are, 
in a way, the instrumentalities through 
which the public receives the service it pays 
for, and the manner in which this is done 
is the measure of the praise or criticism 
reflected on the manager. 

In the first place, the manager should be 
the “boss.” Insistence upon discipline does 
not mean arrogance on the one side or sub¬ 
servience on the other. To demand adher¬ 
ence to established rules does not imply 
lack of consideration. Discipline and rules 
are necessary. Their enforcement in no way 
vexes the sensible employee. Enforcement 
becomes easier by its very practice. Laxity 
breeds unrest and lessened effort. The 
loosely administered office is the one where 
there is the least mutual respect. 

Insist upon punctuality. A patron who, 
during the ordinary hours of business, is 
compelled to wait for a tardy clerk, leaves 
the office with a sense of irritation and ag¬ 
gravation. The same patron is disturbed 
when the clerk who is supposed to take 
care of his business with the Company is 
one of those who steals an extra five min¬ 
utes at the close of the day, and the former 
feels that his own time has been uselessly 
lost by negligent business practice. 

The observance of a reasonable standard 
of personal appearance and cleanliness con¬ 
tributes to the reputation of an office. This 
is easy to secure, and such habit once formed 
is likely to be a permanent asset to the indi¬ 
vidual and the office. 

It is well to recognize the human ele¬ 
ment; that is, individual friendships with 
employees are valuable, but it sometimes 
happens in such cases that these are fol¬ 
lowed by imposition on the part of the one 
in whom such interest is expressed. Each 
case of this kind must be regulated by its 
own developments. To “play favorites” is 
sure to cause gossip and ultimate trouble. 

Do not fail to give approbation to an 
employee when it is warranted by his work. 


To many employees the assurance that their 
work is satisfactory is a valuable element 
in their compensation. Criticism should 
not be given before others and never in 
anger. If the work of a subordinate is 
unsatisfactory, better results will be ob¬ 
tained by calling the facts to his attention 
in private rather than humiliating him by 
a public reprimand. 

The manager should give the employee 
responsibility. Let him do all that he can 
and it is likely that he will rise as added 
opportunities are afforded him and thereby 
render more valuable support. 

If you will examine the records of gen¬ 
eral, division, or district executives, espe¬ 
cially in our commercial operations, you 
will probably find that they were once 
managers. There are well graded steps of 
promotion between the first and the last 
and it will generally be found that tact, 
fairness, firmness, and justice with subordi¬ 
nates have been important factors in the 
progress of the individual who advances 
from the local to the general offices. 



The Magazine cover this month is the 
reproduction of a painting by our artist, 
Mr. Davenport, and represents an actual 
landscape on the north side of San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay. In the entire 
Spring Pacific Coast territory the 

present season is the most 
beautiful of the year. As is generally 
known, differing from Eastern conditions, 
our rains are limited to the winter months, 
after which an extended dry season inev¬ 
itably follows. Our hills are now green 
to the very tops and wild flowers bloom in 
profusion everywhere. 

Don’t overlook the health and enjoyment 
that is to be found in the great outdoors. 
The beauties of nature are everywhere avail¬ 
able at a minimum of cost and effort, and 
when you make them yours you w r ill find 
the maximum of pleasure and profit in 
mental and physical well being. 


Idle plant means loss in investment. 
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Answer Made by Mr. F. H. Bethel], President of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company, to a Communication from the Postmaster General to the Senate, Dated March 4, 
Bearing on Government Ownership of the Telephone System in the District of Columbia 


On February 28, 1918, just a week ago, there 
went out from the Postoffice Department at 
Washington a letter addressed to the secre¬ 
taries of the trade bodies throughout the coun¬ 
try, in which these trade bodies are “urgently 
requested to impress upon business men the 
great advantage to be gained by both the Postal 
Department and the public if they will adopt 
the practice of depositing their mail in the post- 
office or street collection boxes not only earlier 
in the day, but as frequently as may be feasible.” 
“At the present,” the letter states, “it is the 
practice of many business men and firms to 
hold practically all outgoing mail until the late 
afternoon or early evening hours. This necessi¬ 
tates defacing, cancellation, distribution, etc., 
of from 60 to 80 per cent of all outgoing matter 
within a oeriod of from three to four hours. 
It is apparent that if this work could be dis¬ 
tributed over twelve or fourteen hours, not 
only would it be handled with greater facility, 
but its dispatch would be hastened many 
hours.” 

The congestion in the mail service which the 
Postoffice Department is endeavoring to reduce 
or eliminate is of the same character of con¬ 
gestion that has come upon the telephone com¬ 
panies. There is this difference: A citizen in 
dispatching his mail merely drops it into the 
box and forgets it. In dispatching his tele¬ 
phone message he remains at the telephone until 
the connection is secured and until the person 
with whom he wishes to communicate reaches 
the telephone at the other end of the line. 

When Washington, suddenly transformed, 
became the center from which the activities of 
the nation are directed, there came almost in¬ 
stantly a tremendous demand for telephone ser¬ 
vice, both local and toll. The telephone com¬ 
pany, in the interest of good service, has made 
its appeal to the public, just as the Postoffice 
Department made its appeal. 

In the matter of rates for service, there was 
given to the Postoffice Department an increase 
approximating 50 per cent, a 3 cent stamp being 
substituted for a 2 cent stamp on the ordinary 
letter. 

The telephone company, with its extra bur¬ 
dens, has not asked for an increase of 50 per 
cent, or anything approaching it. The increase 
asked for is barely sufficient to meet the in¬ 
creased expenses which have come to us. 

The Postmaster General stated in his com¬ 
munication to the Senate, dated the 4th inst., 
that if the bills introduced in the Sixty-Fourth 
Congress, providing for the taking over of the 
Washington telephone system by the govern¬ 
ment, had been enacted into law, the present 
telephone system in Washington, which may 
be described at this time as deplorable, would 
have been avoided. 

I say that the Postoffice Department has not 
since the war was declared been called upon 
to solve a problem even approaching the diffi¬ 
culties involved in the problem which the tele¬ 
phone company has had to meet, and yet I say 
no more than business men are saying the 
country over when I say the mail service is 


most unsatisfactory. The Postoffice Department 
is not to be blamed for this, for, as the depart¬ 
ment states in its circular, from which I have 
quoted above, “rearrangements effected from 
time to time with a view to expediting ship¬ 
ments of war material have brought about a 
large reduction in facilities available for trans¬ 
portation of the mails. This, in connection with 
the abnormal increase in bulk of mailings, has 
resulted in greatly overburdening the service 
during some portions of the day and in delay 
and congestions at some points.” 

I submit that these factors, beyond the con¬ 
trol of the Postoffice Department, have made 
it difficult for the telephone management, as 
they have made it difficult for the postal man¬ 
agement, to maintain a satisfactory service. 
With all due respect to the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, I ask, is it not better to discharge properly 
those duties with which we are charged before 
we seek new duties in which we are without 
experience? 

Coming again to the Postmaster General’s 
communication to the Senate, I find that the 
Postmaster General “caused to be made by 
telephone experts a careful study and investi¬ 
gation of the telephone situation in Washington, 
with the view to definitely ascertaining the 
necessary operating expenses for conducting 
the system as a part of the postal service. 
These experts reported on the first day of 
May, 1917, that the final cost of the network, 
including value of the existing plant, embrac¬ 
ing 80,000 telephone stations, would be $10,- 
862,310. The network of the present system in 
1915, the latest previous data, including 54,671 
telephones, the larger network proposed, would 
have fully met the needs of the city for both 
the present and prospective emergencies.” 

Note that the number of telephone stations to 
be operated is given as 80,000 and that the 
value of the plant, embracing these stations, 
would be close to $11,000,000, or at the rate of 
something over $137 per telephone. Actually 
the number of telephones connected with the 
system in the District of Columbia on Jan¬ 
uary 31 last was 72,779 and the investment per 
telephone $113.53. On March 1 the number of 
telephones had reached 74,255, and the present 
growth indicates that the number will be in 
excess of 80,000 before the end of the calendar 
year. 

In quoting further from the opinion of those 
experts, the Postmaster General states, in con¬ 
nection with the building of his plant designed 
to serve 80,000 telephone stations that “the 
addition of an investment of $4,621,176 would 
have added 25,329 stations.” By the simple 
process of dividing the amount named by the 
number of stations given we find that the cost 
per telephone to be added would be something 
in excess of $182, or practically $70 per station 
in excess of the investment which the telephone 
company has found it necessary to make. 

In the communication to the Senate an esti¬ 
mate of the per station cost of operating for 
1918, in amount $38.10, is characterized as 
being grossly in excess of what the cost would 
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be if the service were operated by the Post- 
office Department. 

The telephone company has not stopped to 
consider the expense in the efforts it is making 
properly to provide the government and the 
people of the District of Columbia with tele¬ 
phone service during the present emergency. 
The cost of importing and housing and feeding 
while here hundreds of employees, a war time 
expense, was included in the telephone com¬ 
pany’s estimates, as were the excessive costs 
of materials and equipment used. Wage scales 
have of necessity been increased and, in addi¬ 
tion to wages, bonuses are paid monthly to 
trained employees in order that they might 
continue at the work for which they have been 
trained rather than take up other employment 
offered from other quarters. 

A table in the Postmaster General’s com¬ 
munication showing the average calls per tele¬ 
phone and average rate per 100 calls in different 
cities contains, among other things, the follow¬ 
ing: “Washington —1914—annual calls per 
telephone, 823; average telephone rate per 100 
calls, $4.21.” This identical statement was made 
by Mr. Lewis before the Committee on the 
District of Columbia at a hearing held Jan¬ 
uary 10, 1917. See page 34, part 2, of the 
Record. 

In answering the statement made by Mr. 
Lewis, just alluded to, I stated at a hearing 
before the House committee in January, 1917, 
page 126, part 8, of the Record, as follows: “As 
a matter of fact . . . the records show an 

average daily flow, not including traffic flowing 
over private lines through governmental and 
interdepartmental switchboards (which traffic is 
tremendous), that the average calls per tele¬ 
phone per year in the District of Columbia was 
1500 during 1914, and not 823, as stated by 
Mr. Lewis, and that in consequence the rate 
per 100 calls was not $4.21, as stated, but was 
something nearer $2.” 

Again, the figures given by the Postmaster 
General for Philadelphia, Buffalo, and other 
cities as the traffic flowing through independent 
exchanges rather than Bell exchanges are the 
figures, used by Mr. Lewis before the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. In re¬ 
plying at the time to Mr. Lewis’s statement, 
I pointed out the fact that the telephone com¬ 
pany operating in Philadelphia, for which an 
annual usage of 1445 calls at an average cost 
of $2.20 per 100 calls was quoted, is what the 
managers of that company are pleased to call 
the business man’s telephone. In other words, 
the company is making no effort to meet the 
requirements of the people of Philadelphia. Its 
service is not extended into the residential or 
sparsely settled sections of the city, but is con¬ 
fined to the heart of the business sections. The 
traffic flowing over the lines of the company is 
the condensed traffic which flows from one busy 
office to another busy office, and that is all. 

With respect to the Buffalo Independent 
Company, alleged by Mr. Lewis and by the 
Postmaster General as being unusually efficient, 
I pointed out that that company there, which 
had but a short time before installed a com¬ 
plete new automatic service, had failed properly 
to meet its fixed charges, and that even then 
the president of the company was offering his 


property for sale to the Bell interests. Since 
that time the sale has been consummated and 
the Bell Company has taken title to the prop¬ 
erty. 

In analyzing the company’s expense accounts 
the Postmaster General concludes with: “It is 
not too much to say the entire revenue collect¬ 
ing and accounting system can be practically 
displaced under postal methods and the work 
reduced substantially to one of maintenance and 
development.” 

It is not clear to me how collection expense 
is to be abolished unless all users of the ser¬ 
vice are required to make deposits in advance, 
against which service is to be charged. The 
suggestion that the entire accounting expense 
might be abolished is beyond analysis. In any 
event, the company’s accounting system is one 
prescribed and made effective by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Coming to utilization, the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, after quoting from my testimony before 
the House District Committee on the Lewis 
bill last year, not taking my statement in its 
entirety, but only that part of it which makes 
his argument seem plausible, and using statis¬ 
tics presented before the same committee at 
the same time by Mr. Lewis, which statistics, 
when analyzed, were found to be worthless, 
states: “Hence the humiliating knowledge that 
instead of ranking first in the frequency of our 
use of the telephone communications, we rank 
low and not high in the use of these services.” 

If there is humiliation it attaches to the 
proposition of being constantly called upon to 
reply to such statements, and especially dis¬ 
couraging when it becomes necessary to defend 
the company from attacks made by those high 
in authority when we are bending all of our 
energies to assist, and placing all of our re¬ 
sources at the disposal of the government. The 
testimony of mine to which I have referred 
bore on the distribution of the telephone service 
among the residences in the City of Washing¬ 
ton, and was employed by the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral in an effort to show low utilization. 

In my testimony complete it was brought out 
that, according to the police census of 1916, 
there were approximately 56,000 white families 
in the District of Columbia and 21,500 colored 
families, and that practically 50 per cent of the 
white families were provided with telephone 
service, and that between 2 per cent and 3 per 
cent of the colored families were so served. 
There is no more intensive telephone develop¬ 
ment in any city in the world. If at the present 
time I found mail boxes in every man’s home, 
placed there by the United States government, 
I might take seriously the suggestion that under 
the government telephones would be as bounti¬ 
fully distributed. 

Another one of Mr. Lewis’s tables used by 
the Postmaster General shows a comparison 
between our toll rates and continental toll rates. 
It is common knowledge that there is no tele¬ 
phone development, and especially telephone 
toll line development, on the continent of 
Europe comparable with that found in the 
United States. There are eleven telephones 
for every 100 of the population of the LTnited 
States. There is less than one telephone for 
every 100 of the population in Europe. The 
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calling rate in the United States averages ap¬ 
proximately 200 calls per year for each man, 
woman, and child. In Europe the average is 
about fifteen calls. Practically every other 
farmhouse in the United States has a telephone 
in it. In Europe a farmhouse telephone is a 
curiosity. 

“The local company proposes relief only by 
destroying through higher rates even more of 
the existing traffic of Washington. The rates 
now restrict the use of the telephone to about 
one-half the utilization obtaining throughout 
the country.” This statement made by the 
Postmaster General is without value because 
his promise, when analyzed, is found to be un¬ 
sound. The local company seeks relief through 
the application of higher rates just as the Post- 
office Department sought relief when postal 
rates were recently increased. He states that 
the only postal limitation on his communicating 
from end to end of the republic is the cost of a 

2 cent stamp. This apparently was taken from 
some previous statement, because, as everybody 
knows, the price of such a stamp is now 

3 cents. 

The experts for the commission, testifying 
in the recent rate case, submitted a table show¬ 
ing that the rate for telephone messages in 
the District of Columbia, originating in resi¬ 
dences where flat rate telephones are employed, 
is something less than 2 cents each. 

The Postmaster General makes the statement 
that “the conclusion can not be escaped that 
private rate-making is responsible for the out- 
of-date and inadequate telephone service and 
for its resulting breakdown from congestion of 
traffic in Washington.” 

The telephone equipment employed in Wash¬ 
ington is not out-of-date, nor is it inadequate, 
and so far as the breakdown in traffic is con¬ 
cerned, I am well within the truth when I say 
that during September last, when the service 
was at its worst, it was even better than can 
be found in Paris, London, Berlin, or in any 
other of the world’s capitals in normal times. 
It is unreasonable to expect a service to hold 
its normal efficiency during a reconstruction 
and reorganization period such as the war 
brought to Washington. Through our carefully 
planned system of service observations we 
know accurately what the quality of our ser¬ 
vice is. We know that during February the 
service was considerably better than it has been 
since May of last year. This is because the 
tremendous amount of additional equipment 
brought here is being whipped into shape, and 
because the hundreds of trained employees 
brought here from other places are becoming 
accustomed to their new surroundings and to 
the work in which they are engaged. 

In the maintenance of efficient service the 
most difficult thing with which the management 
now has to contend is criticism leveled at us 
from those in high places, when we know that 
the criticism is unfair. 

There is nothing in the Postmaster General’s 
communication that can not be answered, but 
possibly I have gone far enough to put the 
public on notice that the statements made in 
the communication will not stand analysis. 

Let it be understood that the Bell System has 
not only met, and met fairly well, the burdens 


put upon it in the District of Columbia, but it 
has met the demands of the government every¬ 
where. Our executives, our engineers, and our 
experts in our laboratories have concentrated 
on government requirements. Trained opera¬ 
tors of demonstrated ability are holding them¬ 
selves in readiness to go wherever their services 
are needed. Hundreds of them from distant 
cities are now in Washington and others are on 
their way to France, there to operate the lines 
of communication which Bell telephone men 
(fourteen battalions of officers and men picked 
from our ranks have gone to the colors) are 
constructing and maintaining for the American 
forces. 

Washington, the seat of government, in no 
sense an industrial center, became suddenly 
the center of the nation’s activities. The con¬ 
duct of the war, the placing of the country’s 
industries on a war basis, the transportation 
problem, the food problem, the fuel problem, 
the Red Cross, and many other things are 
directed from Washington. The day when dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Germany were broken 
the telephone company sent to Washington its 
engineers and experts generally to take hold 
of the situation. Fortunately, “planning ahead” 
had previously brought to Washington the 
backbone of a modern telephone plant. The 
expansion in this plant within a year brought 
into existence a complete central office de¬ 
signed for 10,000 lines, substantial additions 
to six other central offices, the installation of 
numerous additional private branch exchanges, 
and substantial additions to such exchanges 
already in service. 

Until war was declared the War Depart¬ 
ment was adequately and efficiently served 
through a three-position switchboard. Within 
a few months the board was increased to 
twenty-two positions and in the early summer 
it will be established in a new telephone build¬ 
ing now being erected to receive it. The new 
War Department board, consisting of forty- 
five positions, is adequate to handle the entire 
telephone service of a city of 100,000 popula¬ 
tion. 

The making of Washington the hub of the 
system has necessitated an increase of over 
300 per cent in capacity of the toll switchboard 
there. Toll circuits from Washington to Pitts¬ 
burgh have been increased from two to twelve. 
Toll circuits to New York, Boston, Philadel¬ 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo and other im¬ 
portant centers have been correspondingly in¬ 
creased. A cable containing 80,000 miles of 
wire is being extended from Washington to 
New York and the transcontinental circuits 
connecting Washington with San Francisco 
have been trebled. 

Within less than a year cantonments, Na¬ 
tional Guard camps, naval training stations, 
aviation fields, all needed in the preparation 
for war, have come into existence. These 
great centers, practically all of them far re¬ 
moved from the ordinary channels of com¬ 
merce, have been fully equipped with telephone 
service and have been connected by telephone 
circuits with the outside world. All of this 
has been accomplished within a year in spite 
of shortages in labor, in material, and in trans¬ 
portation. 
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Properly to handle these extensions and 
important additions to the system, 12,000 toll 
operators have been recruited and trained. 
We have assisted the transportation companies 
in their problem of handling large bodies of 
men and great quantities of supplies by pro¬ 
viding them with circuits and equipment needed 
in the movement of trains. 

For the coast guard we have extended lines 
along the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf 
of Mexico, connecting 100 lighthouses and 
approximately 200 coast guard stations. In 
this connection there was placed not less than 
300 miles of submarine cable, as well as tre¬ 
mendous amounts of other equipment. 

“Behind the lines” in the laboratories and 
workshops thousands of our men have per¬ 
fected and manufactured great quantities of 
special apparatus for the army and navy. 

We pride ourselves on the fact that we have 
given the government what it wanted, where it 
wanted it and when it wanted it, and that we 
are in a position to continue to meet all proper 
demands that might be made upon us. 

March 7, 1918. 



The above is a photograph of Mrs. An¬ 
gelina Vaughan (left) and Miss Helen 
Lovett, welfare supervisors, in the service 
of the Southern California Telephone Com¬ 
pany at Los Angeles. 



Operators for France 

In our issue of last month we published 
a brief article on the subject of telephone 
operators who were being trained for ser¬ 
vice in France, and also a photograph of 
the first group of operators recruited on the 
Pacific Coast for this work. As a frontis¬ 
piece for this number we show a photo¬ 
graph of another group of young ladies 
who recently completed their training and 
who left on April 9 for their trip across 
the ocean. 

On April 6, the day of the issuance of 
the Third Liberty Loan, a magnificent 
parade was held in San Francisco, with 
many patriotic and military features. Four¬ 
teen operators, comprising this group, were 
in the parade in three automobiles. Their 
appearance brought forth many expressions 
of enthusiasm along the route of the pro¬ 
cession. The picture was taken in front of 
our Grant Avenue Exchange, just prior 
to the parade. The young ladies are: 

Mrs. Bertha M. Hunt, Berkeley, Cal.; Mrs. 
Pauline McDonnell, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss 
Marie La Salle, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Milner, Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Marie 
Bousquet, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Jeanne 
Legallet, Oakland, Cal.; Miss Martha Steine- 
brunere, San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Juliette 
Comtiel, Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Lille Noble, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss Lucile de Jersey, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Miss Miriam de Jersey, Los An¬ 
geles, Cal.; Miss Jeanne Lang, Spokane, 
Wash.; Miss Adele Hoppock, Seattle, Wash.; 
Miss Kathleen Hyatt, Wenatchee, Wash. 

The picture on this page is the same 
group taken during the progress of the 
parade. The figure on horseback will easily 
be recognized as Joan of Arc. This picture 
conveys its own suggestion, linking the 
present with the past, and symbolizing the 
spirit and loyalty of women in the struggle 
for the triumph of the right. 



















Public Operation of Telephones 



Postmaster General Burleson has sought, 
during his whole term of office, to get con¬ 
trol of the telephone system of the country. 
While the suggestion has made business 
men shudder, the feeling has passed off, 
as Congress paid no attention to the re¬ 
quests, obviously regarding the proposal as 
merely an ordinary phantasm of one of the 
wild men from Texas. 

Now, he is at it again, on a smaller scale. 
This time he only asks to be allowed to 
take over the service in the District of 
Columbia. Presumably he will not get 
what he wants, for the people to suffer 
would be the members of Congress them¬ 
selves and the immense army of officials 
who are thereabouts assembled. 

We suspect that the sudden and pro¬ 
digious increase in the Washington demand 
for telephone service has made some con¬ 
fusion, for, alone among the public utility 
services, cost increases instead of decreases 
with increased density of traffic above a 
certain point, and the mechanical difficulties 
are hard to deal with. But if the expe¬ 
rienced men who have made the telephone 
what it is can not straighten out the kinks 
we may be sure it can. not be done by a 
lawyer from Texas. 

But Burleson proceeds to compare 
charges in this country with those in Conti¬ 
nental Europe, as follows: Average Ameri¬ 
can rate for 100 miles is 60 cents, against 
20 cents abroad; $1.80 for 300 miles, as 
against 37 cents abroad; $2.40 for 400 
miles, as against 40 cents abroad; $3 for 
500 miles, as against 46 cents abroad, and 
$4.20 for 700 miles, as against 53 cents 
abroad. 

The illustration does not apply, for there 
are no such distances within the District of 
Columbia. But, if it did apply, the answer 
would be that the difference in service is 
worth more than the difference in price. 
It is the universal testimony of travelers 
that attempts to use the telephone in Europe 
tend to insanity. To get a telephone so 
much as installed in Paris is a serious un¬ 
dertaking, involving weeks of time and 
much travail of body and soul. And when 
you get your telephone you wish you hadn’t. 

We do not know the financial results on 
the Continent, but in England, in spite of 
compensation of employees at rates from 
one-half to one-third those prevalent here, 


there is a regular whopping deficit and a 
service beneath criticism. 

And if we were so foolish as to turn over 
the telephone service to the government, the 
Postoffice Department would be the last 
choice for undertaking the job .—San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle. 


Telephone Man on “Tuscania" 

Corporal Shelby L. Davies of the Sixth 
Battalion, Twentieth Engineers, A. E. F., 
was formerly employed as a draftsman in 
the Portland commercial office. We know 
that the following communication addressed 
by him to Division Commercial Super¬ 
intendent Phillips will be of interest: 

On Active Service with American 
Expeditionary Force. 

England, February 15, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Phillips : 

It has been two months now since I’ve seen 
you all at Park and Oak, so I guess it’s time 
to let you know how things are going. I sup¬ 
pose you know that our battalion was on the 

Tuscania, that was torpedoed on the.day 

of her voyage. We disembarked rather pre¬ 
cipitously via life boats, ropes, and the aerial 
route about 6 o’clock one dark night. There 
was no confusion or panic to speak of, and but 
few lives were lost near the boat. The list of 
dead and missing was increased, though, when 
some of the boats struck the rocky shores of 

. Our company lost about fifty men. Of 

course, we lost practically all our equipment. 
I believe we will be outfitted and on our way 
again shortly. 

We were royally treated at every town or 
camp at which we gathered as we were landed. 
The way we were taken care of was surely a 
revelation to many of us, and has helped the 
boys to feel that we are all together, British 
and Americans, more, perhaps, than anything 
else could have done. The torpedoing, too, has 
made the lukewarm ones ready to take it out of 
Germany if it takes ten years. 

We have been paraded before Ambassador 
Page and addressed by him. Today we will be 
subjects for a moving picture film which will 
doubtless be shown in the States. We still look 
like a mongrel army—part U. S., part navy, 
part British, and some civilian, but there’s lots 
of fight left. 

I would like very much to hear from you 
before long. Sincerely, 

Shelby L. Davies. 


An Urgent Call 

Physician—“Quick, hand me that satchel! 
A man has just telephoned in a dying voice 
that he couldn’t live without me.” 

His wife (who had taken up the re¬ 
ceiver)—“Wait, that call is for Edith.”— 
Tablet. 
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A Word of Caution 


There is no doubt but that the “Safety 
First” movement which has been sweeping 
over the country in the last few years has 
resulted in the saving of many lives and 
the avoidance of much suffering. Statis¬ 
tics are constantly published in many lines 
of industry which show that this is a dem¬ 
onstrated fact. In our own Company, 
through our safety committee and its rep¬ 
resentatives, scattered throughout our entire 
territory, we have been able to achieve most 
satisfactory results. 

However, circulars, instructions, or pre¬ 
scribed routine will not of themselves bring 
about conditions desired. It is entirely a 
matter for individual thoughtfulness and 
consideration. 

It is a noticeable fact, recognized by 
many of long experience, that accidents do 
not as a rule result from the recklessness 
or indifference of the new employee. We 
find, in many cases, that carelessness is ex¬ 
hibited in the work of the older employee, 
the one who, through his experience, should 
be the last to “take a chance.” 



A most regrettable accident recently oc¬ 
curred in connection with our work wherein 
intense physical suffering was caused to 
innocent people and heavy expense was 
placed upon the Company. A tree trim¬ 
ming crew allowed a large tree to fall 
across a much traveled state highway. No 
barricades were put up, no men detailed to 
warn traffic, and with the coming on of 
night, no lanterns placed. The crew were 
all experienced men under the direction of 
a foreman who had hitherto given satisfac¬ 
tion in his work. An automobile in which 
there were three persons crashed into the 
tree and all were seriously injured. The 
accident was needless, avoidable, and the 


facts furnished no excuse for the negli¬ 
gence of our people. 

It is true, unfortunately, that a percent¬ 
age of error is bound to creep through al¬ 
most every human transaction, but it is the 
duty of all to reduce these chances to a 
minimum. The price of safety is constant 
vigilance, and it should be observed by every 
individual connected with work where there 
is the remotest chance of injury to himself 
or third parties. 


State Must Help Public Utilities, Says 
Commissioner Thelen 

“Our public utilities must be kept in a 
sound and healthy financial condition so 
that they will be able to meet not merely 
the requirements of their existing patrons, 
but also the additional requirements of the 
war,” said Max Thelen, president of the 
Railroad Commission of California, in ad¬ 
dressing a university extension class at the 
Fairmont Hotel. 

“In the situation which now confronts 
many of our public utilities,” said Thelen, 
“the duty of the state commissions is clear. 
While providing for the continuation of 
adequate service, it is their duty to act 
promptly and vigorously on applications for 
increasing rates based on increased oper¬ 
ating costs. 

“Where the usual methods of rate-making 
would result in unreasonable delays, short 
cuts must be applied to meet the emergency 
conditions.”— Journal of Commerce. 


On March 1, 1918, the properties of the 
Imperial Telephone Company were taken 
over by The Pacific Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company and are now operated as a 
part of its system. The exchanges included 
were El Centro, Brawley, Calexico, Heber, 
Holtville, Imperial, and Seeley. Over 2000 
telephones are being operated in these 
towns. 
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Joseph Madison Quay 


After eighty-two full years of life, there 
passed to rest in San Francisco on March 18 
of this year, Joseph Madison Quay, direc¬ 
tor and vice president of The Pacific Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Quay’s connection with this Com¬ 
pany dates from the annual stockholders’ 



meeting of March, 1911, when he was 
elected to the directorate of The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 
March of the year 1913 action was taken 
by the Board of Directors electing him 
to a vice presidency of the Pacific Com¬ 
pany, and he filled both of these offices at 
the time of his demise. 

The duties entrusted to Mr. Quay by our 


Company officers, or by the courts in the 
matters of the settlement of various estates, 
received deliberate, painstaking attention, 
and the integrity of this kindly, gracious 
gentleman was ever above reproach. 

Nearly fifty years of Mr. Quay’s life had 
been spent in San Francisco. During these 
years the lessons he learned from life were 
keenly infixed in his memory and his doc¬ 
trines were those of peace, fellowship, and 
good will. 

Mr. Quay’s home had been for years at 
the Pacific Union Club, an institution he 
had served in many capacities. It is said 
that among the delightful memories of the 
club members is the celebration in honor 
of Mr. Quay’s seventy-fifth birthday, now 
some seven years past. 

Many there are who will say that Mr. 
Quay was a true, fraternal brother; it will 
be said, too, that among his friendships for 
certain men there existed a spirit of love 
and devotion that is seldom encountered, 
but the true value of his living will appeal 
to the younger men of our Company, will 
serve as an inspiration and example to 
those whose ideals in life are high and who 
understand that after an honorable, active 
life of over four score years, the passing 
of such a man as Mr. Quay is a triumph. 


Of Course He’s Irish 

Passing through a military hospital, a 
distinguished visitor noticed a private in 
one of the Irish regiments who had been 
terribly injured. 

To the orderly the visitor said: “That’s 
a bad case. What are you going to do with 
him?” 

“He’s going back, sir,” replied the or¬ 
derly. 

“Going back!” said the visitor, in sur¬ 
prised tones. 

“Yes,” said the orderly. “He thinks he 
knows who done it.” 


Announcement 

Effective April 1, 1918, all exchanges of The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
Los Angeles County formerly supervised by 
W. R. Petty, will be supervised by J. R. Davies, 
district superintendent of plant. 

Also, all plant work for the Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of Pasadena will be 
supervised by Mr. Davies, and therefore all 
plant matters regarding that Company should 
be referred to him. H. F. Anderson, 

Division Superintendent of Plant. 
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South Office, San Francisco, 1895 


Poetic Correspondence 

One of our well known and genial man¬ 
agers, in explaining the necessary delay 
attendant upon the request of a friend, in a 
communication to the latter, thus para¬ 
phrased a verse which is going the rounds 
of the press in connection with another line 
of industry: 

“Keep your temper, gentle sir,” 

Writes the manufacturer. 

“Though your goods are overdue, 

For a ’month or maybe two, 

W>e can’t help it, please don’t swear, 
Labor’s scarce and all things rare. 

Can’t get yarn, can’t get dyes, 

These are facts—we tell no lies.” 

Harry’s drafted, so is Bill, 

All our work is now up-hill, 

So your order, we’re afraid. 

May be still a bit delayed. 

Still you’ll get it, don’t be vexed, 

Maybe this month, maybe next, 

Keep on hoping, don’t say die, 

You’ll have your telephone by and by. 


All Americans Can Serve 

Every man, woman, and child in. this 
country, who wants to serve the country, 
can serve it and serve it in a very simple and 
effective way. That service is to lend your 
money to the government. Every 25 cents 
loaned to the government is a help at this 


time and practically every man, woman, and 
child, by making some trifling sacrifice, some 
denial of a pleasure, or giving up some 
indulgence, can render the government that 
support. 

Every 25 cents will do something to help 
a wounded American soldier, wounded fight¬ 
ing for the American people and American 
liberty. Every cent loaned the government 
contributes something for the safety and 
strength and success of our soldiers and sail¬ 
ors, equipping them, maintaining them, 
clothing them, feeding them, and giving 
them artillery and ammunition, and all 
things needed for their efficiency and tri¬ 
umph. 

This question is before every American : 
“Are you willing to help the fighting men 
of our nation, and in helping them to help 
yourselves?” 

Twenty-three Years Ago 

On this page we show a picture of what 
was known as the South office, at 464 Jessie 
Street, San Francisco. This photograph 
was taken in 1895. At the extreme right 
may be noticed D. P. Fullerton, at present 
general superintendent of plant, and at his 
left J. P. Dunphy, district superintendent 
of plant, Portland. 
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Habit 


We sometimes make the mistake of think¬ 
ing it a misfortune because we do some 
things by force of habit. Did you ever 
stop to consider that your value as an indi¬ 
vidual is dependent upon the useful habits 
which you have acquired? 

We are inclined to think of our habitual 
acts as those performed carelessly, because 
in performing them we do not pay attention 
to each individual step in the process. We 
are also inclined to look upon the man in 
the grip of habit as hopelessly in the rut, 
and to believe that the man who has re¬ 
duced his work to habit ceases to be original 
and is incapable of further improvement. 
On the contrary, the grip of habit has much 
to do with success in our undertakings. The 
author could not write his “best sellers,” 
the scenario writer could not turn out his 
latest “thrillers,” unless in the act of writ¬ 
ing, each could turn over to habit the 
manipulation of pen, the formation of the 
letters, and the spelling of the words. The 
attorney could not make his most logical 
arguments, and the salesman could not make 
the best presentation of his goods unless he 
could depend upon habit for correct verbal 
expressions, unless his thoughts clothed 
themselves automatically in appropriate 
verbal forms. 

Habits are but ways of thinking and of 
acting, which by reason of frequent repeti¬ 
tion have become more or less automatic. 
We are all creatures of habit; most of us 
possess both good and bad habits. When 
we are in the grip of habit, if it be a good- 
habit we are not so much in a rut as on 
the steel rails where the greatest progress 
is possible. We are not enslaved by good 
habits, but rather might it be said that no 
man is free to advance and to make rapid 
progress until he has succeeded in forming 
a groundwork of useful habits. 

Psychology defines the intimate relation¬ 
ship existing between our thoughts and our 
brains. Every time we think, a slight 
change takes place in the delicate nerve 
cells in some part of the brain. Every 
action affecting these cells leaves its indeli¬ 
ble mark, or a crease in the brain tissue. 
Just as it is easy for a paper to bend where 
it has been creased before, so is it easy for 
action to take place in the brain where it 
has taken place before. 

We might liken the brain to the cylinder 
or disc used in a dictating machine or in a 
phonograph, and we might liken a thought 


to the needle making the original record. 
It takes some energy to force the needle 
through the substance of the cylinder and 
to guide it on its course, but thereafter it 
moves along the opened groove with a mini¬ 
mum of resistance. In a similar way it is 
easier to think the old thought or to perform 
the old act, but it is most difficult to be 
original in thinking and in acting. 

In general, we work easier, swifter, and 
more accurately in the degree to which we 
are able to transform the details of our 
work into habits. There can be no speed 
of thought nor action unless the impulse in 
the brain follows the old creases and the old 
grooves. No adequate speed is possible so 
long as attention must be given to the suc¬ 
ceeding stages of the thought or act. This 
is true of all thoughts and of all acts, 
whether performed in the home or upon the 
street, in the work shop or in the office. 

Great speed of thought and action must 
not be confused with hurried thought and 
action. Speed which is developed from good 
habits is primarily dependent upon the 
elimination of useless movements, and the 
concentration of thought and action at the 
essential point. 

So every useful habit becomes a tool 
which may be used for increasing the effi¬ 
ciency of the individual. Habit formation 
has become the greatest labor-saving device 
known to mankind. We should strive to 
make our nervous system our ally instead of 
our enemy. We should make automatic and 
habitual, as early as possible, as many use¬ 
ful actions as we can, and we should guard 
against growing into ways that are likely 
to hinder our progress. 

We should endeavor to hand over to the 
automatic plant in our brains as many as 
possible of the details of our daily life, 
thereby releasing the higher mental facul¬ 
ties for their own proper functioning. The 
mind thus freed from exhausting details 
is in a better position to vigorously and suc¬ 
cessfully attack new problems which are 
ever presenting themselves for solution. 

_D. M. K. 

“Oh, by the way, are vou Hungary?” 

“Yes, Siam.” 

“Well, Sahara, the maid will Fiji.” 

“I want Samoa.” 

“Well, Alaska.” 

“I’m in a hurry; will you Russia?”— 
Exchange. 
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Just Because of Her Voice 


A sweet voice is much to be prized by its 
possessor, for one of the most charming 
social attributes of any woman is a musical 
speech. But the commercial value of a 
pleasing voice is seldom considered. Yet a 
pleasant voice has its commercial value. 

A man who is at the head of a very large 
corporation, in speaking of his private sec¬ 
retary, a woman of much poise and initia¬ 
tive, said that he was first attracted to her 
and made conscious of her good qualities 
by her pleasant voice over the telephone. 
He said that he had had little occasion to 
speak with her himself and would perhaps 
never have thought anything about it had 
his wife not said to him one day: 

“I am so glad that you have gotten rid 
of that disagreeable girl who used to answer 
your telephone. The girl you have now has 
such a nice voice.” 

A few days later, when out at lunch with 
his brother, the latter said to him: 

“I am delighted that you no longer em¬ 
ploy the disagreeable girl who used to 
answer your telephone. I never could tell 
whether I would have my head left on my 
shoulders or not when I called up. This 
morning your new operator treated me to 
the first civility I have ever received at your 
number.” 

The business man was very much sur¬ 
prised. 

“Why did you not tell me this before?” 
he asked. 

“I often thought I would speak to you 
about it, but when I saw you it had slipped 
my mind. And, besides, I did not want the 
kid to lose her job.” 

He began to watch this new girl, to call 
her up himself, and he always found her 
invariably courteous and her voice over 
the telephone most pleasing. One day, 
when a very irate man had been ushered 
into his private office and had complained 
of incivility, he decided to try to institute 
a new rule for his assistants, and he called 
in the new switchboard girl to talk to her 
about his plans. 

“How is it,” fie asked, “that you do not 
seem to have any telephone temper? I am 
very much pleased at the way you answer 
all telephone calls and the care you take 
to deliver messages.” 


The girl said: 

“If you have ever worked as I did, on 
the switchboard of a large telephone com¬ 
pany, you would know that there is a real 
meaning in the slogan, ‘When you tele¬ 
phone, smile.’ 

“Some people seem to hide behind the 
telephone to be disagreeable. So I have 
tried to cultivate a pleasant voice, for I 
know that the impression created over the 
telephone means a great deal. It is very 
easy to have your feelings wounded, I know, 
for I have been sharply spoken to so many 
times. I used to be so very indifferent 
about it, but one day it came to me that 
if I would try to be as pleasant as I could 
be over the telephone perhaps other people 
would do the same.” 

From that little talk a new system grew 
in that big business office. The big boss 
called in all of his employees one evening 
at closing time and gave them a little talk. 
Among other things he said: 

“The war has made it impossible to carry 
on business along just the same lines as in 
former years. Every department must be 
up to its very best efficiency standard if we 
are to get the results we should get, and one 
of the ways to do this is to keep ourselves 
in a good humor, for good humored people 
can always turn out better work than those 
who are in a bad or an indifferent frame 
of mind. 

“So I have decided to ask all of you to 
try to mend your office manners. I do not 
mind asking you this, because I am going 
to try to mend my own. I think we have 
all fallen into a habit of indifference and 
at times insolence, because we have felt that 
our business is a big business, and that we 
do not have to cater to trade. 

“This is not true, for no business is as 
good as it might be, and unless we take 
a pride in our work and try to keep it at a 
high standard we shall certainly lose in the 
end.” 

So from the pleasant voice of a girl over 
the telephone a movement was started in 
that concern which has added greatly to 
the efficiency of that staff. 

The spirit of emulation works for the 
success of this, as it does in everything in 
which people band themselves together for 
a common result .—New York Telegram . 
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Central 



Miss Mary Baptista recently resigned from 
Stockton office to be married. 

Miss Nellie Butler, Franklin office, has been 
advanced to the position of supervisor. 

Miss Marguerite Schlegel, Pacific office, San 
Francisco, has been advanced to the position of 
supervisor. 

Miss May C. Field and Miss Celia M. Jacono, 
Market office, San Francisco, have been ad¬ 
vanced to the position of supervisor. 

Miss Mary P. Krow, Kearny office, and Miss 
Nellie Morley, Long Distance office, San Fran¬ 
cisco, have resigned during the month to be 
married. 

Miss Anna King, Sacramento Main, and 
Miss Myrtle Upton, Sacramento toll, were re¬ 
cently married, and have resigned from the 
operating force. 

C. B. Allsopp, district traffic chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco, was married on April 2 to Miss Carola 
Hess of that city. They immediately left for 
an extended motor trip in Southern California. 

J. E. Mannoccir has been appointed toll 
traffic chief at San Francisco, succeeding H. L. 
Fitch, who has been transferred to the Ameri¬ 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company and is 
now located at New York. 

Miss Ernie Scott, a popular and efficient 
operator of the Fresno local force, recently 
resigned in view of her approaching marriage. 
Miss Scott leaves many friends in Fresno 
office, where she has been located for the past 
nine years. 

The following employees of the operating 
force at Oakland announced their marriages 
during the month of March: Eunice Butcher, 
Alice Harvey, Florence Cameron, and Lillian 
Carnahan of Oakland Main office, and Silvia 
Eklund of Piedmont office. 


The following letter was recently received 
from a San Francisco subscriber expressing 
appreciation for special services rendered by 
one of our employees, Miss G. H. Powell, 
evening chief operator, Franklin-Prospect 
office. The incident described is further evi¬ 
dence of the fact that our operating force 
stands ready at all times to render important 
and vital assistance to the public. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 11, 1918. 
Chief Operator, Prospect Office: 

Dear Madam—Through you I should like to thank 
the young lady who was in charge of Prospect office 
on the evening of March 1, between 8 and 10 o’clock. 

I was called by a neighbor of my aunt’s, telling me 
that my aunt’s husband was very sick. His daughter 
was attending an affair given at the Girls’ Club on 
Capp Street near Nineteenth, and I was asked to try 
to locate her also. This club is not listed in the book 
under that name, so I called the chief operator, ex¬ 
plaining the circumstances, and asked her to help me. 
In less than five minutes she had them on the line 
and I asked them if they would call my cousin (Miss 
Johnson) to the telephone. I waited some time, then 
I asked the chief operator if she would stay in on the 
line and tell Miss Johnson to hurry home, which she 
did. 

She arrived home about seven minutes before her 
father lapsed into unconsciousness, thanks to the 
chief operator’s kind efforts. He died the next day, 
and we all felt it our duty to thank her for her untir¬ 
ing and willing efforts to help us in our trouble. Such 
employees are most certainly worthy of unlimited 
praise, as is also the pleasant little operator who 
assisted with the connection. 

With my best wishes for the success of your office 
and the welfare of your pleasant and willing em¬ 
ployees. MRS. DOCTOR G. J. SIPES. 


Southern 



Mrs. Grace Hamilton, long distance super¬ 
visor, Bakersfield, has accepted the position of 
chief operator at the same exchange. 

L. C. Miller, general supervisor of the Los 
Angeles business office, has been appointed 
office manager to succeed Mr. Wright. 

Mrs. Hazel Church, long distance operator, 
Bakersfield, has accepted the position of long 
distance supervisor at the same exchange. 
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Miss N. Thompson, who has been filling the 
position of chief operator at Bakersfield for 
several months, has been transferred back to 
Los Angeles. 

M. K. Walton, formerly chief clerk to Dis¬ 
trict Commercial Superintendent Glass, was 
appointed division chief clerk, succeeding J. H. 
Verkruzen. 

Jas. G. Brittain, formerly connected with the 
Pacific Electric Company, Los Angeles,. has 
been added to the commercial force, San Diego, 
as office salesman. 

W. H. Schultz, clerk in the office of district 
commercial superintendent. District 870, has 
been transferred to the position of clerk in the 
division commercial superintendent’s office. 

Miss Mildred H. Betzing, collection clerk, 
and Miss Alma Niederman, statistic clerk, Los 
Angeles business office, were recently trans¬ 
ferred to the revenue accountant’s office, Los 
Angeles. 

Effective March 1, a new unit, known as 
Hollywood unit, was created in the Los An¬ 
geles business office. Mr. Wiegelman was 
appointed supervisor of this unit, and Mr. 
Ellert assistant supervisor. 

T. H. Warne, collector, Santa Ana Ex¬ 
change, for over seven years, has resigned to 
accept a position as teller in the Orange County 
Trust and Savings Bank. He has been suc¬ 
ceeded by Robt. B. Witmer. 

William McD. Owen, formerly a clerk in 
the manager’s office, Los Angeles, has been 
called into the service of the government, and 
is now located at the United States Naval Re¬ 
serve station, San Pedro, Cal. 

Effective Thursday morning, March 14, a 
fourteen-position multiple private branch ex¬ 
change was cut into service at the City Hall, 
Los Angeles. This switchboard was installed 
to care for the consolidated service to be fur¬ 
nished the City Hall. 

W. W. Bailey, who has been with the Los 
Angeles office of the Company for a number 
of years, has been furloughed to enter the 
service of the United States navy, and has 
entered the officers’ training school at the 
Naval Reserve station, San Pedro, Cal. 

It was with a great deal of surprise that 
members of the Los Angeles organization re¬ 
ceived the news of the resignation of J. A. 
Glass, district commercial superintendent, Dis¬ 
trict 870. Mr. Glass’s resignation took effect 
March 1, and comes after a period of about 
twenty years’ service with the Telephone Com¬ 
pany. In an effort to show appreciation of 
the many kindnesses rendered different mem¬ 
bers of the organization by Mr. Glass, and as 
an illustration of friendship and kindly feeling 
which every one holds toward him, about 200 
employees gathered together in the business 
office and listened to Division Superintendent 
Mason’s farewell talk, at which time Mr. Glass 
was presented with a traveling outfit, consist¬ 
ing of trunk, suitcase, and traveling bag, by 
the members of the organization in Los An¬ 
geles and employees of the exchanges in Dis¬ 


trict 870. Mr. Glass was succeeded as manager 
of the Southern California Telephone Com¬ 
pany by B. G. Wright, formerly office man¬ 
ager, and Mr. Glass’s duties as district 
commercial superintendent have been taken 
over by C. F. Mason, division commercial 
superintendent. 

Southern California Telephone Company 

Miss Elizabeth Fey, operator, Wilshire office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to San 
Diego. 

Miss Marie Fluno, desk operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
West office. 

Miss Margaret Goodwin, operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
East office. 

Miss Frances Wightman, operator, Pico 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
Long Beach. 

Miss May Curry, operator, Boyle office, Los 
Angeles, has been transferred to the Long Dis¬ 
tance office. 

Miss Mae Hodgins, junior operator, Gar- 
vanza office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to Pico office. 

Miss Doris Leightner, operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
Oakland, Cal. 

Miss Winifred Litts, junior operator, Gar- 
vanza office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to Main office. 

Miss Frances McGuire, operator, East office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the Long 
Distance office. 

Miss Viola Buttress, clerk, Pico office, Los 
Angeles, was married to Orville Roundtree, 
March 4, 1918. 

Miss Ella Foley, operator, Broadway office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the Long 
Distance office. 

Miss Irene Chadbourne, operator, South 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
operators’ school. 

Miss Sylvia Dallmann, operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
Long Distance office. 

Miss Florence Jones, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
Long Distance office. 

Miss Carmen McDaniel, operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
Long Distance office. 

Miss Stella Sanders, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
supervisor at Pico office. 

Miss Irene Roach, operator, East office, Los 
Angeles, has accepted the position of desk op¬ 
erator at the same office. 

Miss Margaret Ayres, operator, Main office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the dis¬ 
trict traffic chief’s office. 
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Miss Henriette Brady, operator, South office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the cen¬ 
tralized information desk. 

Miss May Awerkamp, operator, Main office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the cen¬ 
tralized information desk. 

Miss Bertha Hoge, “B” operator, Wilshire 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
monitor at the same office. 

Miss Edith Merrell, formerly switchboard 
clerk at Olive office, Los Angeles, has been 
transferred to Main office. 

Miss Mable Ostler, “B” operator, Wilshire 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
supervisor at the same office. 

Miss E. Winters, operator, Pico office, Los 
Angeles, has accepted the position of evening 
supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Winifred Campbell, operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to the 
centralized information desk. 

Miss Mamie Bartlett, operator, Hollywood 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of monitor at the same office. 

Miss Vera Beuter, operator, Hollywood 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Agnes Niehaus, “O” operator, Olive 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
switchboard clerk at Main office. 

Misses Jessie Saunders and Ethel Chafee, 
operators, Main office, Los Angeles, have been 
transferred to the Long Distance office. 

Misses Ruby Higgins and Louise Kupfer, 
operators, Broadway office, Los Angeles, have 
been transferred to the Long Distance office. 

Misses Grace Parke and Harriet Waite have 
been transferred from the operators’ school, 
Los Angeles, to the Garvanza office as opera¬ 
tors. 

Misses Mary Murphy and Sadie Handley, 
operators, Main office, Los Angeles, have ac¬ 
cepted positions as night operators at the same 
office. 

Mrs. Tresa Sonnenburg, formerly evening 
chief operator at Boyle office, Los Angeles, has 
accepted the position of day chief operator at 
the same office. 

Miss Edith Cowles, who has been acting as 
instructor of automatic operating at Wilshire 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
Vermont office. 

Misses Bessie Sykes, Lucille Bandle, and 
Laura Putney, operators, Broadway office, Los 
Angeles, have accepted positions as supervisors 
at the same office. 

Miss Matilda Colling, formerly switchboard 
clerk at Olive office, Los Angeles, has ac¬ 
cepted a position as clerk in the office of the 
district traffic chief. 

Misses Mabel Kessler and Rubidean Wil- 
char, operators, Broadway office, Los Angeles, 
have accepted positions as desk operators at 
the operators’ school. 


Misses Jeanne Pierret and Marion Cary, 
evening operators, Vermont office, Los An¬ 
geles, have accepted positions as evening super¬ 
visors at the same office. 

Miss Effie Montgomery, monitor, East office, 
Los Angeles, is acting as instructor in auto¬ 
matic operating at the same office, in prepara¬ 
tion for the consolidation. 


Inland 



Miss Mildred V. French has been added to 
the Spokane sales force. 

Henry B. Birtzold has been added to the 
collection force at Spokane. 

Fred Joseph Chamberlain, collection clerk at 
Spokane, resigned on March 19. 

William Shirk of the Pullman Exchange 
recently resigned to join the radio service of 
the army. 

C. L. Hunt, chief clerk to the district traffic 
chief at Spokane, was transferred to the traffic 
department at Seattle, March 19. 

Claire H. Webster was transferred on 
March 13 from the office of the division super¬ 
intendent of plant to the general manager’s 
office at Spokane. 

William E. Bodine, draftsman in the general 
manager’s office, Spokane, has been transferred 
to the office of the division commercial super¬ 
intendent, Portland, Ore. 

Leonard W. Thatcher, division commercial 
engineer, Spokane, was granted leave of ab¬ 
sence on April 1. He will make an extended 
visit to his former home in Portland. 

Miss Jane Lang, Main office, Spokane, who 
has been granted a furlough, left for San 
Francisco March 16, as she has been accepted 
as an operator for telephone service in France. 

Miss Lillian Brown, who has been employed 
as operator in the Main office, Spokane, for 
over six years, resigned March 13 to accept 
a position as chief PBX operator at the Hotel 
Spokane. 

Miss Phillis Thomas, chief operator, Colfax, 
Wash., was recently married to O. A. Lewis, 
an officer of the United States Engineering 
Corps at Lawton, Okla. Mrs. Lewis will re¬ 
main at Lawton for about two months before 
returning to Colfax. 

On March 21 a new agreement was executed 
between the Farmers Telephone and Telegraph 
Company at Wenatchee and The Pacific Com¬ 
pany, which provided for the transfer of the 
toll center from the Wenatchee Company to 
The Pacific Company. 
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On account of the increased toll business 
throughout certain sections of the Inland Divi¬ 
sion it has been necessary to add a new two- 
position switchboard and calculagraph section 
at Okanogan, which replace the obsolete equip¬ 
ment in use at that point. This change was 
made on March 16. Two new sections of 
switchboard and a calculagraph section were 
also added to the present toll equipment at 
Waterville, Wash., on March 29. 

A. F. Wyman, manager at Dayton and 
Waitsburg, Wash., tendered his resignation on 
March 25. Mr. Wyman’s plans are to visit 
his home at Bloomfield, N. J., where he ex¬ 
pects to engage in some other line of business. 
His work has been taken over by Mrs. Katie 
Grace Whitmore, operator at Dayton. Mrs. 
Whitmore will be the new manager at Dayton, 
and the commercial work at Waitsburg will 
come under the supervision of C. E. Kiefer, 
manager at Walla Walla. 

An interesting item appeared in the Spokane 
Chronicle of March 28 which was a surprise 
to the numerous friends of Miss Mildred Shaw 
Oliver of the collection department, Spokane. 
Miss Oliver was recently granted a furlough 
in order to visit friends in San Francisco. On 
her return she stopped at Portland and be¬ 
came the bride of George Belshaw, a son of a 
prominent family in the Palouse section. After 
a wedding trip to Seattle and Vancouver, Mr. 
and Mrs. Belshaw will make their home at 
Spokane. 

Northern 



Miss Madge Dixon is a new addition to the 
collection department, Portland, Ore. 


P. J. Holmes, wire chief at Salem Exchange, 
resigned recently to take up other work. 

Miss Frances Goeller is a new member of 
the collection department, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Glennette Allen has been transferred 
from Sacramento, Cal., to Main office, Port¬ 
land. 

Miss Ethel Crosby, a member of the collec¬ 
tion department, Portland, Ore., resigned re¬ 
cently. 

Miss Myrtle Nash has been transferred from 
the traffic to the collection department, Port¬ 
land, Ore. 

Miss Irene Burke, operator at Tabor office, 
Portland, has been transferred to evening 
supervisor. 

Colin H. Johnstone recently resigned from 
the sales department, Portland, Ore., returning 
to Seattle. 


Mrs. Catherine Farrell, supervisor at East 
office, Portland, has been transferred to Broad¬ 
way office. 

Miss Alice Dwyer, switchboard clerk at 
Tabor office, Portland, has been transferred to 
East office. 

Mrs. Florence Allen, supervisor in Broad¬ 
way office, Portland, has been transferred to 
Main office. 

Miss Emma Lembcke, supervisor in Broad¬ 
way office, Portland, has been transferred to 
Main office. 

Miss Frances Tetherow, supervisor at Sell- 
wood office, Portland, has been transferred to 
Tabor office. 

G. J. Hull has been added to the sales de¬ 
partment, Portland, Ore., succeeding Frank 
Dempster, resigned. 

Miss Jessie Fournier, evening operator at 
East, office, Portland, has been transferred to 
evening supervisor. 

Miss Ella Voight has accepted a position as 
toll operator at Bremerton. She was formerly 
at Winthrop, Wash. 

Miss Lyndall Kirke, information operator, 
has. been transferred to central office clerk. 
Main office, Portland. 

Miss Mary Heaston and Miss May McMil- 
lian have been transferred from Detroit, Mich., 
to Main office, Portland. 

Miss Gertrude Johnson and Miss L. Hough¬ 
ton have been transferred from Oakland, Cal., 
to Main office, Portland. 

Miss Fannie Hughes, operator at Tabor 
office, Portland, has been appointed switch¬ 
board clerk at that office. 

Miss Josephine Kelly, supervisor in Main 
office, Portland, has been transferred to infor¬ 
mation department as chief operator. 

Miss Ruby Morris has succeeded Miss Rita 
Copman in the collection department, Port¬ 
land, Ore. Miss Copman has gone to Southern 
California. 

Leo J. Conlin, manager. Baker, was in Port¬ 
land last month, his face lighted with a smile; 
reason, a baby girl, and a nine-and-a-quarter- 
pound one at that. 

Walter H. Stillman of the collection depart¬ 
ment, Seattle, Wash., has been transferred to 
the office of the division commercial super¬ 
intendent, Portland, vice Herbert M. Clark, 
resigned. 

Fifteen new stations were added in March 
to the private branch exchange of the Hotel 
Leopold in Bellingham, making a total of 197 
stations. The Leopold Hotel is one of the finest 
hotels in the Puget Sound section. 

D. W. Libbey, draughtsman in the office of 
the division commercial engineer, Portland, 
has been transferred to the position of district 
cashier, Portland, to succeed M. C. Hickok, 
who has resigned to go into business for him¬ 
self. 
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James E. Dozier, district commercial engi¬ 
neer, Seattle, has been transferred to the office 
of the division commercial engineer, Portland, 
and has been succeeded by Fred W. Davis as 
district commercial engineer, Seattle. 

Mrs. Ethel Brooks, operator at Bremerton, 
has resigned to join her husband, who is serv¬ 
ing in the navy in Panama. She is succeeded 
by Miss Bernice Balcom, formerly with the 
Home Telephone Company at Medford, Ore. 

The Bell Telephone Society of Seattle at its 
regular meeting in February formed a thrift 
club of forty-three members. The total sum 
subscribed amounted to $990. The club was 
advised by the local Thrift representative that 
the society stood second as a club in the City 
of Seattle in the Thrift Stamp subscription 
movement. 

On January 29, Miss Almeria Capistran, 
private exchange operator at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Yakima, Wash., and a former em¬ 
ployee of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, started for San Francisco, having 
received instructions from Chief Signal Officer 
Squier of the War Department to report to 
C. B. Allsop for temporary duty with the con¬ 
tingent of telephone operators to be later sent 
to France. Miss Capistran is the first young 
lady from Yakima County to join this branch 
of overseas service. 

Our plant representative, Mr. Jordan, at 
Cle Elum, was recently called out on a case of 
toll line trouble, and discovered that several 
spans of temporary wire that had been put in 
during the recent floods had been cut out, also 
a coil of wire which he had cached along the 
lead for emergency purposes had been stolen. 
He immediately got in touch with the sheriff 
and reported the matter, but instead of waiting 
for the officers he started up the mountains, 
following a trail in the snow that looked sus¬ 
picious, and finally came upon three boys about 
fifteen or sixteen years old and all of the miss¬ 
ing wire. He took the boys back to the officers, 
together with the wire, which was placed in 
service. 


Former Telephone Employee Killed 
in France 

Private Clarence M. Jones of San Fran¬ 
cisco was killed in France on March 22 
while piloting a bombing plane in a raid 
over the German trenches. He was only 
eighteen years of age, having enlisted on 
the day after his eighteenth birthday in 
December last. He took his first lessons 
in flying at Kelly Field, Texas, and devel¬ 
oped such proficiency that in two months 
he was sent to England, where he went 
into training with the Royal Flying Corps. 
Private Jones was employed by this Com¬ 
pany for about eight months in 1916 as 
page boy at the Ferry public pay station. 
While there he made many friends for his 
courtesy and efficiency. 


America’s Cause a Noble One 

This is a cause to which at the call of our 
country we have dedicated ourselves. There 
has been none nobler in the history of na¬ 
tions. It is worth fighting for, worth dying 
for. Our republic can not endure if Ger¬ 
many wins this war. For the German ideals 
of autocracy, of domination, of ruthless 
force, and lawlessness are absolutely incom¬ 
patible with the ideals of democracy. The 
world is at the parting of the ways. Before 
us are two sets of ideals, two policies of 
government, two plans of international rela¬ 
tions. The one is rooted in arbitrary power, 
the other in democracy and the reign of 
law. Who cam doubt the righteousness of 
our cause? Who can doubt that it will tri¬ 
umph? The moral forces of the universe 
are behind it.— President Schurman of Cor¬ 
nell University. 


Worth the Cost of War 

“I suppose not many fortunate by-prod¬ 
ucts can come out of a war, but if the 
United States can learn something about 
saving out of this war it will be worth the 
cost of the war; I mean the literal cost of 
it in money and resources. I suppose we 
have several times over wasted what we are 
now about to spend. We have not known 
that there was any limit to our resources; 
we are now finding out that there may be if 
we are not careful.”— From President Wil¬ 
son's speech to the War Savings Committee. 
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Main Ollice, Berkeley, Cal. 


Losing Money on Telephones 

The monthly earnings of the Manitoba 
government telephones for January were 
$157,658.57. The expense item aggregated 
$121,214.56, leaving net earnings of $36,- 
444.01. The military pay roll reduced this 
to $32,825.19. The interest charges were 
$37,250, leaving a loss for the month of 
$4424.81. On the operation for Decem¬ 
ber and January there is a total loss of 
$5595.10.— Manitoba Free Press, Winni¬ 
peg, March 8, igi8. 


He Wouldn’t Object 

A negro who was arrested in San Rafael 
a few days ago for having parked his auto¬ 
mobile on the wrong side of the street was 
asked by the justice of the peace if he 
would like to serve a sentence of thirty 
days in the county jail. 

“Go as far as you like, Judge,” he re¬ 
plied. “Ah’m driver for Warden Johnston 
at the state prison and am serving life now, 
and thirty days moah don’t make much dif¬ 
ference .”—Sales Sense. 


Cardinal Gibbons on the Demagogue 

The most mischievous and dangerous indi¬ 
vidual to be met with in the community is 
the demagogue who is habitually sowing 
broadcast the seeds of discontent among the 
people. He is disseminating the baneful 
doctrine of Socialism, which would bring 
all men down to a dead level, would para¬ 
lyze and destroy all healthy competition. 
He has not the capacity to discern that, 
after all due allowance is made for human 
energy, this varied condition of society must 
result from a law of life established by an 
overruling providence .—Cardinal Gibbons 
in Leslie's Weekly. 


The Man Who Succeeds 

The man who forges ahead is not the 
fellow who does only what he is told has 
to be done; he is the fellow who sees what 
should be done. Initiative counts. Initia¬ 
tive, originality, progress. Ideas do not 
come from the top down, but from the bot¬ 
tom up .—Theodore N. Vail. 


Idle plant means loss in investment. 
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Telephone Operating as a Desirable Vocation 


C. F. Mason, superintendent of the 
Southern California Telephone Company, 
was recently asked by one of the Los An¬ 
geles newspapers for information, as a basis 
for an article to be published as to the situa¬ 
tion with reference to telephone operating 
as a desirable vocation for young women. 
His statement was so comprehensive of the 
whole situation that we take pleasure in 
publishing it in full: 

“At one time or another nearly every 
young woman comes face to face with the 
necessity for deciding upon some occupa¬ 
tion. It is important for the young woman 
so confronted to select an occupation which 
offers a broad field for self-development, 
and also enables her by industry and appli¬ 
cation to advance to a position of responsi¬ 
bility and trust. 

TRAINING WITHOUT COST 

“The field of telephone operating is a 
broad one, and for a young woman with the 
requisite qualifications, it affords an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for rising rapidly to real 
profitable employment. To make a success 
of this occupation one must possess cour¬ 
tesy, patience, intelligence, and education. 
The idea of speed is inseparable from the 
role which the telephone plays in modern 
business, and because of the peculiar func¬ 
tion of the telephone in modern business 
the employee who performs the intermedi¬ 
ate, yet important, part must also be alert 
and possess poise. There are probably few, 
if any, other occupations which young 
women might take up which afford so easy 
a means of getting started. The work is 
begun with a course of study covering a 
period of approximately one month, during 
which time a course of instruction is given 
without charge in a well equipped school. 
Not only is the student not assessed for 
this course of instruction, but, contrary to 
the usual custom, she is paid while learning, 
and is assured of immediate employment 
upon the completion of her course. In order 
to qualify herself for any other occupa¬ 
tion, it is usually necessary to pay for the 
necessary course of instruction and study 
during which time she is not being paid, 
and then possibly has to wait for a con¬ 
siderable time after completing her course 
before she is given definite employment. 

VACATIONS WITH PAY 

“In telephone work there are busy and 
dull seasons as in other occupations, but 


there is no force reduction during the quiet 
periods. In other words, there is no lay-off 
as in other trades. It is customary during 
these quiet periods to give vacations to 
employees who have been with the Company 
for a definite period. Telephone operating 
is skilled work and is practically universal. 
It is possible for an employee who has quali¬ 
fied herself for this work to go practically 
anywhere and secure immediate employment, 
simply because the work is skilled and be¬ 
cause it is standard throughout the country. 
Good operators who possess the requisite 
qualifications are in demand in almost every 
city of any size in this country. Since the 
public demands telephone service during 
every minute of the twenty-four hours of 
each day throughout the year, young women 
who take up this work may expect to be on 
duty occasionally on Sundays and holidays, 
but they receive extra pay for these occa¬ 
sional demands. Furthermore, they are 
given a day off during the week for each 
Sunday they work. 

SURROUNDINGS IDEAL 
“The girl who makes an intelligent effort 
to secure employment for which she has the 
necessary qualifications looks for agreeable 
surroundings, a position in which she can 
become sincerely interested, and one in 
which she aspires to reach the top. She 
naturally wishes to be associated with con¬ 
genial co-workers. She is practically as¬ 
sured of these in telephone work because the 
applicants who have preceded her have had 
to measure up to the same requirements 
which have enabled her to take up tele¬ 
phone operating as her permanent employ¬ 
ment. The conditions under which opera¬ 
tors perform their daily work are all and 
more than the law requires, because the 
Company realizes that it is only possible 
for workers to put forth their best efforts 
when working under agreeable conditions. 
The operating rooms are large, light, and 
well ventilated. They are orderly and free 
from noise. There is no direct contact with 
the public. This means that telephone 
operators are better protected than any other 
class of women workers. The operators are 
given two 15-minute relief periods in the 
course of the day’s work, one during each 
session into which the day’s work is divided. 
This means that there are only seven and a 
half hours of actual working time. In order 
that these relief periods may temporarily 
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remove the operator to an entirely different 
environment, well appointed rest rooms are 
provided for relaxation and amusement. In 
these rest rooms are to be found practically 
all the conveniences and comforts of the 
home. Many of the current magazines are 
available for the operator’s use. 

MANY BENEFITS ALLOWED 

“A cafeteria is conducted in the larger 
offices where plenty of wholesome food in 
good variety is provided at cost. In one 
of the largest cafeterias as many as 20,000 
meals have been served in a single month 
at prices much below those which are asked 
for similar commodities in public eating 
places. This patronage of the Company 
cafeteria indicates the employees’ apprecia¬ 
tion of the work which is being done in 
their behalf. There is one feature of tele¬ 
phone work which should make a strong 
appeal to young women seeking occupation. 
This feature is the sickness and accident dis¬ 
ability benefits which are conducted by„ the 
Telephone Company for the benefit of its 
employees. It is provided in this plan that 
employees who are absent from work be¬ 
cause of illness or accident are paid their 
regular wages during a certain period, and 
all of this is done without any assessment 
whatever of the employees. 

ADVANCEMENT CERTAIN 

“Too much can not be said of the high 
grade nature of telephone operating as a vo¬ 
cation for women. It is an occupation 
which does not detract from an ambitious 
girl’s natural qualities, but actually develops 
her capacities. It teaches her self-control, 
poise, and mental alertness. How much 
more frequently one reads of acts of heroism 
and presence of mind on the part of tele¬ 
phone operators than almost any other class 
of women workers. Young women who pos¬ 
sess the necessary qualifications will there¬ 
fore find ample opportunity for self-expres¬ 
sion and self-development. The work 
brings into play all the faculties and co¬ 
ordinates thought and action. The qualifica¬ 
tions which the Telephone Company exact 
are good character, neat appearance, cour¬ 
teous manner, good health, intelligence, and 
education. The advantages which it offers 
are steady employment at a good salary, 
opportunity for advancement, congenial as¬ 
sociations, pleasant surroundings, and 
healthful working conditions, a vacation 
with pay, insurance againsf illness, accident, 


and death, and duties that stimulate the 
ambition and develop the mental faculties. 
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A Visalia Compliment 

The town of Visalia, Cal., has recently 
been the scene of a criminal trial which 
has attracted great interest throughout the 
state. The proceedings were of such im¬ 
portance that press representatives were 
detailed from many other cities, and, natur¬ 
ally, heavy work fell upon the telephone 
operators. The Visalia Delta thus compli¬ 
ments our forces for service rendered: “The 
operators were most cordial to press repre¬ 
sentatives at all times and unusually ac¬ 
commodating, as if they themselves realized 
as did the press folks how important the 
matter really was. It is a pleasure for the 
press to be able to say that promptness and 
efficiency in the telephone exchange scored 
well throughout this important trial.” 



The above envelope shows the resource of 
one of our Oriental patrons in adopting a 
unique but legible way of sending in a com¬ 
munication to our local office. 
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A Neighbor’s Troubles 

The above picture may be a little late 
and may not accord with the spirit of spring 
depicted on our Magazine cover, but it is 
shown as being of probable interest to our 
maintenance people. It will enable them by 
comparison to realize the favorable cli¬ 
matic conditions under which their work 
is carried on in our territory. 


SOMEWHERE jH AMERICA 



Leslie Allen, for about five years con¬ 
nected with this Company as a draughts¬ 
man in the office of Building Engineer 
Cobby, was an early volunteer for Uncle 
Sam. He is the son of George R. Allen 
of the Associated Press, and the illustrated 


communications to his father appearing on 
these pages graphically depict camp life. 



Right on the Job 

Two different people who know the 
young woman personally have assured us 
that the tale is true, so here it is in print: 

The young woman is employed at the 
telephone exchange of a local lumber com¬ 
pany. One evening, after a hard day at the 
switchboard, she stayed up rather late, and, 
as a result, had to snatch a few winks of 
sleep while coming down on the street car 
the next morning. As she was nodding, 
another passenger rang the bell for the next 
stop. At the sound of the bell the drowsy 
one sat up straight and loudly announced: 

“Singleterry Lumber Company.”— Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer . 
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Group No. 1 — 

(20,000 stations and over) 

Los Angeles. 

132,622 

132,161 

—461 

— .35 

Oakland . 

35,680 

35,906 

226 

.63 

t Portland. 

51,117 

52,278 

1,161 

2.27 

San Francisco. . . 

,130,175 

131,782 

1,607 

1.23 

Seattle . 

. 60,050 

60,292 

242 

.40 

Spokane . 

24,307 

24,387 

80 

.33 

Totals. 

,433,951 

436,806 

2,855 

.66 

Group No. 2 — 

(10,000 stations 

up to 20,000) 

Berkeley . 

11,757 

11,836 

79 

.67 

Sacramento. 

. 14,012 

14,111 

99 

.71 

tSan Diego. 

15,889 

16,390 

501 

3.15 

Tacoma. 

15,672 

16,167 

495 

3.16 

Totals. 

57,330 

58,504 

1,174 

2.05 

Group No. 3 — 

(5,000 stations 

up to 

10,000) 

Fresno. 

, 9,191 

9,388 

197 

2.14 

San Jose. 

, 9,850 

9,869 

19 

.19 

Stockton. 

. 7,876 

7,987 

111 

1.41 

Totals. 


27,244 

327 

1.21 

Group No. 4— 

(2,500 stations up to 5,000) 

Alameda . 

. 4,401 

4,407 

6 

.14 

Bakersfield . 

, 3,611. 

3,671 

30 

.82 

Bellingham. 

, 4,118 

4,156 

38 

.92 

Eureka, Cal 

. 2,754 

2,775 

21 

.76 

tLong Beach. 

3,393 

3,440 

47 

1.39 

Reno. 

. 3,217 

3,243 

26 

.81 

Riverside . 

. 3,805 

3,817 

12 

.32 

Salem. 

. 2,809 

2,818 

9 

.32 

t Santa Ana.. 

, 2,494 

2,520 

26 

1.04 

Walla Walla. . . . 

, 3,209 

3,230 

21 

.65 

Yakima. 

3,745 

3,783 

38 

1.01 

Totals. 

, 37,586 

37,860 

274 

.73 

Group No. 5 — 

(1,000 stations up to 2,500) 

Aberdeen . 

. 2,300 

2,350 

50 

2.17 

fAlbany . 

1,146 

1,093 

— 53 

—4.62 

Alhambra. 

, 1,789 

1,824 

35 

1.96 

Astoria. 

1,778 

1,806 

28 

1.57 

Baker . 

1,243 

1,274 

31 

2.49 

Bremerton. 

. 1,128 

1,166 

38 

3.37 

Chico . 

. 1,339 

1,361 

22 

1.54 

Eugene. 

. 2,159 

2,188 

29 

1.34 

tGlendale .. 

. 2,259 

2,266 

7 

.31 

Hanford . 

. 1,099 

1,101 

2 

.18 

Hoquiam. 

. 1,323 

1,330 

7 

.53 

fLewiston, Idaho 

. 1,725 

1,734 

9 

.52 

Marysville, Cal.. 

1,377 

1,389 

12 

.87 

Modesto. 

. 1,632 

1,690 

58 

3.55 

Monterey. 

. 1,499 

1,485 

— 14 

— .93 

Napa. 

. 1,373 

1,377 

4 

.29 

Olympia. 

. 1,458 

1,491 

33 

2.26 

Orange . 

. 1,135 

1,139 

4 

.35 

tOregon City. . . . 

. 1,059 

1,048 

— 11 

—1.04 

Palo Alto. 

. 2,250 

2,325 

75 

3.33 

Pendleton. 

. 1,489 

1,558 

69 

4.63 

Petaluma . 

. 1,276 

1,249 

— 27 

_2 12 

Richmond. 

. 1,833 

1,852 

19 

L04 

tSan Bernardino 

. 1,921 

1,922 

1 

.05 

San Luis Obispo 1,302 

1,322 

20 

1.54 

San Mateo. 

. 2,354 

2,448 

94 

3.99 

tSan Pedro . 

. 1,443 

1,509 

66 

4.57 

San Rafael. 

. 1,228 

1,225 

— 3 

— .24 

Santa Cruz .... 

. 2,018 

2,015 

— 3 

— .15 

fSanta Monica.. 

. 1,941 

1,926 

— 15 

— .77 

Santa Rosa .... 

. 1,680 

1,710 

30 

1.79 

The Dalles. 

. 1,139 

1,140 

1 

.09 

Vallejo . 

. 1,675 

1,720 

45 

2.69 

Vancouver .... 

. 1,336 

1,371 

35 

2.62 

Visalia . 

. 1,163 

1,195 

32 

2.75 

Watsonville ... 

. 1,225 

1,222 

— 3 

— .24 

Total s. 

. 56,094 

56,821 

727 

1.30 


Group No. 6 — 
Anaheim ... 
Ashland . . . 
Centralia .. . 
Chehalis ... 
Coalinga . . 

Colfax . 

t Colton . 

El Centro. . . 
Escondido . 
tFullerton ... 
Grants Pass. 
Grass Valley, Cal. 

Hollister. 

Klamath Falls . . 

Lodi . 

Madera . 

Martinez . 

Merced . 

Mill Valley. 

Oroville, Cal 

Pasco . 

Porterville. 

Raymond . 

Redding. 

Redondo . 

Redwood City. . . 

Roseburg. 

Salinas . 

San Anselino. . . . 

Santa Clara. 

fVentura. 

Woodland. 


Group No. 7— 

Areata . 

Auburn, Wash. 
Auburn, Cal... 

Bend ....... 

Dayton, Wash. . . 

Dinuba . 

Fillmore. 

Fort Bragg. 

Hayward. 

Inglewood. 

Kent, Wash. 

La Jolla... 

fNational City.. . . 

Nevada City. 

Pittsburg . 

Placentia . . 

Pomeroy. 

Rialto. 

Ritzville. 

San Leandro.... 

Sau sal ito. 

Selma. 

Sonora . 

South Bend. 

S. San Francisco 
Sparks .... 
Tillamook 
Ukiah. 


Group No. 2. . . 


Group No. 5. . . . 
Group No. 6 
Group No. 7. . . . 


Totals. . . 


965 

978 

13 

1.35 

809 

807 

— 2 

— .25 

961 

992 

31 

3.23 

876 

883 

7 

.80 

641 

644 

3 

.47 

648 

644 

— 4 

— .62 

621 

606 

— 15 

—2.42 

635 

681 

46 

7.34 

509 

521 

12 

2.34 

831 

838 

7 

.84 

737 

727 

— 10 

—1.36 

558 

556 

— 2 

— .36 

513 

506 

— 7 

—1.34 

892 

889 

— 3 

— .34 

850 

864 

14 

1.65 

513 

519 

6 

1.17 

580 

600 

20 

3.45 

738 

746 

8 

1.08 

528 

525 

— 3 

— .57 

710 

714 

4 

.56 

524 

530 

6 

1.15 

783 

789 

6 

.76 

658 

679 

21 

3.19 

614 

611 

— 3 

— .49 

496 

500 

4 

.81 

787 

806 

19 

2.41 

930 

927 

— 3 

— .32 

928 

938 

10 

1.08 

617 

616 

— 1 

— .16 

629 

635 

6 

.95 

716 

725 

9 

1.26 

968 

977 

9 

.93 

22,765 

22,973 

208 

.91 

(300 stations up 

to 500) 

431 

440 

9 

2.09 

305 

306 

1 

.33 

500 

490 

— 10 

—2.00 

443 

481 

38 

8.58 

448 

447 

— 1 

— .22 

305 

306 

1 

.33 

440 

440 



350 

357 

7 

2.00 

462 

475 

13 

2.81 

388 

388 



375 

380 

5 

1.33 

355 

371 

16 

4.51 

432 

439 

7 

1.62 

369 

366 

— 3 

— .81 

294 

304 

10 

3.40 

393 

392 

— 1 

— .25 

395 

392 

— 3 

— .76 

318 

311 

— 7 

—2.20 

420 

418 

— 2 

— .47 

486 

486 



428 

427 

— 1 

— .23 

459 

462 

3 

.65 

326 

331 

5 

1.53 

361 

378 

17 

4.71 

> 351 

370 

19 

5.41 

325 

330 

5 

1.54 

318 

324 

6 

1.89 

490 

488 

_ 2 

— .14 

. 10,967 

11,099 

132 

1.20 

SUMMARY 



.433,951 

436,806 

2,855 

.66 

. 57,330 

58,504 

1,174 

2.05 

. 26,917 

27.244 

327 

1.21 


37,860 

274 

.73 

. 56,094 

56,821 

727 

1.30 

. 22,765 

22,973 

208 

.91 

. 10,967 

11,099 

132 

1.20 

.645,610 

651,307 

5,697 

.88 


Total owned stations January 1, 1918.669,470 

Total owned stations March 1, 1918. ...... 075,208 


Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1. 1918. 
Per cent gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918. 


ti) 




















































































































































































OFFICIALS 

OF 

THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

GENERAL 


SCOTT, H. T., Chairman Board of Directors. 
McFARLAND, G. E., President. 

QUAY, J. M., Vice President. 

PILLSBURY, H. D., Vice President and General 
Attorney. 

NOWELL, J. C., General Manager. 

POWLEY, N. R., Rate Engineer. 

EATON, F. W., Secretary and Treasurer. 

PETTY, G. J., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
MARGRAVE, C. E., Assistant Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer. 


PHELPS, F. C., General Auditor. 

CASASSA, C. S., Auditor of Disbursements. 
WELDON, C. H., Auditor of Receipts. 

HOEDEL, R. O., Chief Traveling Auditor. 
PILLSBURY, E. S., Chief Counsel. 

SHAW, J. T., Attorney. 

CARROLL, B. C., General Agent. 

HALL, C. J., Special Agent. 

HALSEY, T. V., Secretary Employees’ Benefit Fund 
Committee. 


ENGINEERING 


BURKETT, C. W., Chief Engineer. 

J'LEA.GER., C. E., Acting Plant Engineer. 

SENGER, G. H., Acting Engineer of Outside Plant. 


COBBY, E. V., Building Engineer. 

COMMERCIAL 


WISEMAN, D. E., Equipment Engineer. 
HALL, A. N., Appraisal Engineer. 
WOLFE, R. E., Traffic Engineer. 


COOLIDGE, P. H., General Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent. 

MORRILL, C. P., Commercial Engineer. 

YEARNS, JNO., Superintendent of Collections. 

1 rllLLIPS, W. J., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Northern Division. 

HICKMAN, C. E., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Inland Division. 

GILKYSON, J. W., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Central Division. 

MASON, C. F., Division Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Southern Division. 

HALLIDAY, J. A., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Portland, Ore. 


McNALLY, F. L., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Seattle, Wash. 

VAN HOUTTE, C. P., District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Eugene, Ore. 

DELURY, T. F., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, San Francisco (Metropolitan District). 

SPRINGER, G. J., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, San Francisco (Coast District). 

NOBLE, J. P., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Sacramento, Cal. 

BAILEY, MAYNARD, District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Fresno, Cal. 

LYNCH, J. A., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Los Angeles, Cal. 


General Superintendent of 

Plant. 

®®OMMAGE. W. H., Superintendent of Supplies. 
HrKb ?■’ Supervisor of Long Lines. 

Supervisor of Plant Operations. 
MOORE, W. D., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Northern Division. 

TINKHAM, H. J., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Inland Division. 

TEAGUE, W. T., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Central Division. 

ANDERSON, H. F., Division Superintendent of 
Plant, Southern Division. 

YOUNG, R. Z., Division Plant Engineer, Northern 
Division. 

SHEARER, H. A., Division Plant Engineer, Inland 
Division. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. N., Acting Division Plant En¬ 
gineer, Central Division. 

DIX, I. F., Division Plant Engineer, Southern Di¬ 
vision. 


PLANT 


LOWRIE, J. F., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Northern Division. 

COLE, O. R., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Central Division. 

IRISH, E. A., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Southern Division. 

DUNPHY, J. P., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Portland, Ore. 

CORNITIUS, M. W., District Superintendent of 
Plant, Seattle, Wash. 

McBIRNEY, H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH, F., District Superintendent of Plant, Sac¬ 
ramento, Cal. 

LONG, E. H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Oakland, Cal. 

DAVIES, J. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PETTY, W. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


DOWNS, .1. P., General Superintendent of Traffic. 

PARKINSON, H. T., Traffic Engineer. 

REAGAN, F. J., Traffic Supervisor. 

CORCORAN, J. H., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Northern and Inland Divisions. 

STANNARD, A. C., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Central Division. 

SEDAM, M. D., Division Superintendent of Traffic, 
Southern Division. 

NEWELL, .T. W., District Traffic Chief, Seattle 
District. 

VALLE, E. C., District Traffic Chief, Seattle Sub¬ 
urban and Everett Districts. 

MAY, G. E., District Traffic Chief, Portland Dis¬ 
trict. 

ANGELL, F. T., District Traffic Chief, Portland 
Suburban District. 

BREENE, E. L., District Traffic Chief, Spokane 
District. 

MOORE, W. S., District Traffic Chief, Tacoma Dis¬ 
trict. 

WEBER, L. K., District Traffic Chief, Walla Walla 
District. 

EWERS, B. F., District Traffic Chief, Eugene Dis¬ 
trict. 


ALLSOPP, C. B., District Traffic Chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco District. 

COLE, O., Jr., District Traffic Chief, Oakland Dis¬ 
trict. 

SMITH, R. C., District Traffic Chief, Sacramento 
and Chico Districts. 

BLANCHARD, D. R., District Traffic Chief, Stock- 
ton District. 

PARTON, F. A., District Traffic Chief, San Jose 
District. 

RUNDEL, M. S., District Traffic Chief, Santa Rosa 
District. 

CRAVENS, B. H., District Traffic Chief, Fresno 
District. 

RUSH, F. N., Acting District Traffic Chief, Los 
Angeles District. 

WEAVER, A. L., District Traffic Chief, Los Ange¬ 
les Suburban District. 

BOOTH, L. E., District Traffic Chief, Bakersfield 
District. 

GRANT, P. M., District Traffic Chief, San Diego 
District. 

KELLAR, S., District Traffic Chief, Riverside and 
Santa Ana Districts. 





























